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be with the van, and another day with the rear. But in this
case it was probably with the van.

One is apt to find discussion in most works on the- Passage
of the Alps by Hannibal as to just what is the " entrance to
the Alps," and what the " foot of the Alps," to which Poly-
bins refers. Any one familiar with this mountain-range, who
remembers the plain of the Po, from which the gigantic bar-
rier rises, as it were a wall, directly from the plain, will have
no difficulty in agreeing that, by the Little St. Bernard, the
" foot of the Alps " is reached near Ivrea, which is but seven
hundred and eighty feet above the sea, and where one imme-
diately, and without the succession of minor heights usual in
our mountains, sets foot on the alluvial levels of the great
North Italian plain. The same thing applies in almost equal
degree to Chevelu, for the Mt. du Chat rises sharply up from
the rolling country on its west, and is the first barrier which
does so rise. It is the first mountain which has to be crossed
in the route from the Rhone to the Little St. Bernard, and
it is in reality a mountain, rising to the height of two thou-
sand feet or more from a merely rolling country. That
Chevelu and Ivrea are the "entrance" and the "foot" of
the Alps along this route seems certain.

Now as to the days. The army broke up from the summit
on the eleventh day, having reached it early on the ninth, and
camped there two days, the ninth and tenth. The broken
road was reached early on the day of starting, the eleventh.
The road was repaired on the twelfth, and "the beasts of bur-
den and the horses were immediately led down to the plains."
If Hannibal headed the van, leaving the Numidians to get
the elephants through, as is altogether probable, he spent the
thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth days in reaching "the
foot of the Alps " with the van-guard. This is the number of from the mountains on either hand.st
